ECCE HOMO.

him with the activities and the interests of that higher
life. Societies do this, but for the most part at present in
a very insufficient way. They do require from their
members an effort of will, a deed, and one involving self-
denial ; they require a subscription of money. The money
goes to furnish that comparatively small proportion of the
members of the society who are personally grappling with
the evil to remove which the society was formed. But
from the majority nothing further is required; all personal
service in the cause of humanity is commuted for a money-
payment. So customary has this become that the word
charity has acquired a new meaning; a man's charity,
that is, his love for his fellow-creatures, is commonly
estimated in pounds, shillings, and pence. But it is a
question whether this commutation, however customary,
is altogether legal in the Christian Bcpublic. It would op-
pear that St.- Paul recognised a broad distinction between
charity and money-donations. He seems to have thought
that a man might give away all his property and yet
have no charity. Perhaps we are rather to compare
the Christian Eepublic with those famous states of an-
tiquity which in their best days required the personal
service of every citizen in the field, and only accepted a
money-equivalent from those who were incapacitated from
such service. It is characteristic of the Christian State
that it depends for its very existence on the public spirit
of its citizens. The states of the world are distinguished
from each other visibly by geographical boundaries and
language. But the Christian Eepublic scarcely exists
apart from the Enthusiasm which animates it; if that dies
it vanishes like a fairy city, and leaves no trace of its
existence but empty churches and luxurious sinecurists.
And assuredly he who remembers his citizenship in it only